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1858), in which the several degrees of the so-called
f land' scale (0 to 6) and their sub-divisions are repre-
sented by pressures per square foot varying from 1 oz.
up to 36 Ibs. This, however, only shows that the land
scale, as understood afc the time the letter was written,
was insufficient to represent the extreme forces of wind
which may possibly occur; for, not to speak of the
record at Bids ton above referred to, we find that
pressures up to 40 Ibs. have not unfrequently been
registered, e.g. 53 Ibs. at Greenwich, October 14, 1881;
42 Ibs. at Glasgow, January 24, 1868. These, there-
fore, would correspond to forces above the highest figure
of the scale.

The oldest method of observation of wind is by sen-
sation, or by estimation. This is necessarily somewhat
rough, as it must depend to a very great extent on the
individual observer. Nevertheless, it is the only mode
of obtaining wind observations at the majority of sta-
tions, and with experience can yield useful results.

Sir F. Beaufort, when in command of H.M.S.c Wool-
wich/ in 1805, devised a scale for these estimations,
having relation to the pressure of the wind on the
sails of a ship, which has since been very generally
adopted. The type of ship to which Sir F. Beaufort
refers was, of course, a sailing man-of-war of the first
half of the nineteenth century. As a scientific scale
it has one admitted defect. The standard of comparison
does not remain the same for all the grades. In all
the lower figures up to 4 (inclusive) the speed of the
ship is the test of the force, in the higher figures it
is the amount of sail which the ship can carry, when
close-hauled, which forms the basis of the classification.
This change of standard gives rise to some practical